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Farewell  to  a Religious 
Revolutionary 

“Who  then  will  teach  i is  this  new  sense  of  oneness?” 

Korean  teacher  and  Friend  Ham  Sok  Hon  who 
died  February  4,  1989  at  age  88,  in  Seoul  answered  his 
own  question,  above,  in  his  book,  Queen  of  Suffering,  a 
Spiritual  History  of  Korea.  “Only  those  who  believe  in 
oneness  ....  A new  true  religion  of  oneness  is 
necessary.  I do  not  mean  that  the  clan,  the  nation, 
the  country,  or  religion  is  nonsense.  One  must  take  a 
position  where  none  of  these  things  matters. ...  I do 
not  suggest  that  all  existing  religions  should  be 
abandoned;  I say  that  they  should  be  renewed.  But  to 
do  so,  one  must  give  them  up  first  and  rise  to  a higher 
level.  Established  religions  are  as  if  embedded  in  the 
geologic  layers  of  history.  The  articles  of  faith  they 
uphold  are  lifeless  and  petrified,  their  interpretations 
of  canons  mechanistic.  These  religions  can  no  longer 
be  life-enhancing  but  only  a noose  to  stifle  life. 
Petrified,  they  cannot  accomodate  life  experience; 
mechanistic,  they  do  not  allow  any  total  growing 
perception  of  history. 

“This  view  will  be  rejected  out  of  hand  as  heresy. 
Religious  canons  originally  contained  principles  to 
enhance  life,  not  a columnar  list  of  commands.  Such 
masters  of  religion  as  Gautama  Buddha  and  Jesus  were 
without  exception  revolutionaries  out  to  overturn  the 
institutions  of  their  times.  For  them  to  have  written  a 
fixed  book  of  commands  was  out  of  the  question,  for 
to  do  so  would  have  been  flying  in  the  face  of  their 
spirit.... 

“The  vitality  of  a canon  being  its  underlying  spirit, 
the  canon  needs  to  be  repeatedly  reinterpreted.  The 
canon  has  to  be  supported  by  new  life  experience  and 
a new  interpretation  of  history.  New  wine  needs  a 
new  sheepskin.  Those  pathetic  creatures  will  be 
ruthlessly  thrown  out  of  the  procession  of  history  who 
hold  in  the  name  of  orthodoxy  to  the  letter  of  canons, 
the  shell  which  once  held  a religion.  It  is  not  history 
which  throws  them  out;  they  jettison  history 
themselves.  The  truth  lives  when  delivered  by  one 
who  understands  living  truth.  In  touch  with  the 
realities  of  life  and  society,  such  a one  never  fails  to 
grasp  the  spirit  of  the  time  in  terms  of  history.  Never 

(Continued  on  page  135) 
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Conversations 
with  a Prison  Re- 
former 

An  Interview  with  Leanore 
Qoodenow,  Mt.  View 
Meeting,  Denver 
by  Shirley  Ruth 

[Long-time  readers  of  Friends 
Bulletin  may  recall  an  earlier  in- 
terview with  Friend  Leanore 
Goodenow  published  in  March 
1 980.  Here  is  an  update  of  her 
continuing  efforts  to  educate  the 
public,  prison  authorities  and 
state  legislators  to  examine  and 
promote  approaches  to  criminal 
justice  which  would  be  more  effec- 
tive and  humane.] 


Leanore  Goodenow,  Mt.  View  Meeting:  Photo  by  Pat  Gilmore,  Mt.  View  Meeting 


Friend  Paul  Lacey  in  his  Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  (#264)  Leading  and  Being  Led,  explores  the  varied  experiences 
of  Friends  who  discover  “the  ethical,  political,  social,  and  economic  consequences  of  following  the  will  of  God”  as 
they  are  drawn  to  a particular  action.  Leanore  Goodenow  and  a small  group  of  Friends  began  to  worship  with 
prisoners  in  1972  at  the  Colorado  State  Prison  in  Canon  City.  From  this  worshipful  genesis  to  which  Leanore 
was  drawn,  a second  career  has  developed  following  her  retirement  as  principal  of  Scattergood  Friends  School.  “I 
didn’t  know  when  I was  serving  on  the  Denver  Anti-Crime  Commission,  Standards  and  Goals  for  Colorado 
Corrections  Task  Force,  and  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  that  it  was  to 
be  an  introduction  to  and  preparation  for  the  prison  work  I have  subsequently  done.  I was  just  trying  to  do 
faithfully  the  tasks  at  hand,  and  all  the  rest  followed....” 

The  arduous  business  of  trust-building  — trust  between  Leanore  and  the  prisoners  with  whom  she  has  worked 
at  five  state  prisons  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  trust  between  prison  authorities  and  legislators  and  Leanore  — 
underlies  the  relative  ease  now  of  relationships  with  each  group.  “In  the  old  days  when  I went  to  Territorial  [a 
state  prison],  I would  have  to  stand  out  in  rain  or  storm  while  the  prison  guards  checked  with  security  regarding 
the  speakers  I was  bringing  with  me.  Then  I’d  go  into  the  prison  and  be  searched.  Now  when  I get  out  of  the  car 
in  the  parking  lot,  they  open  the  gate.  In  fact  the  Superintendent  of  that  prison,  Mark  McGoff,  volunteered  one 
night  when  I had  a speaker  cancel  at  the  last  minute  to  speak  to  the  prisoners  himself  after  he  had  worked  all  day. 
I think  that  was  pretty  nice.” 

Unprecedented  arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  Leanore  to  conduct  an  afternoon  program  of  distin- 
guished speakers  during  prison  working  hours  in  which  men  who  work  are  excused  from  their  jobs  if  they  want  to 
participate.  Where  the  prison  does  not  limit  the  number  of  participants,  there  may  be  30  - 80-  100  prisoners 
attending  a program  which  they  have  helped  to  design  by  requesting  specific  topics  for  speakers.  Legal,  labor  and 
legislative  experts  have  made  the  eight  hour  trek  with  Leanore  from  Denver  after  their  own  workday  to  meet  with 
prisoners  for  two  and  a half  hours  of  presentation  and  discussion  on  topics  as  diverse  as  community  resources,  drug 

(Continued  on  page  120) 
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(Prison  Reformer:  continued  from  page  119) 
and  alcohol  abuse,  nonviolence,  feminist  view  points, 
the  legal  system,  education,  health,  getting  jobs 
outside. 

When  a prisoner  asked  Leanore  regarding  her 
prison  programs,  “What’s  your  objective?”  Leanore 
asked,  “What’s  yours?  It’s  your  group.  This  is  a 
discussion  group.  I bring  people  here  for  you.  What 
do  you  want  out  of  it?”  Later  Leanore  said  to  this 
prisoner  privately,  “I  guess  I want  to  improve  your 
self-esteem.” 

“I  recently  took  an  expert  on  job-training  to  the 
maximum  security  prison,  Centennial.  I started  out 
by  saying,  ‘What  did  you  do  before  you  came  to 
prison,  and  what  in  your  wildest  imagination  would 
you  like  to  do  when  you  get  out?  What  kind  of  job  do 
you  want?  And  can  you  train  for  that  in  here?’ 

“The  first  fellow  said,  ‘I’m  forty-two  years  old  and  I 
have  a forty-year  sentence,  and  frankly  I don’t  know 
what  kind  of  a job  I want  when  I’m  eighty-two.’  The 
guest  speaker  said,  ‘Listen.  You’re  a human  being  and 
you  have  to  have  a life;  you  can’t  just  be  forty  years  in 
here  with  no  life,  so  your  life  has  to  be  up  here  in  your 
brain.  I want  you  to  start  listening  to  Channel  Six; 
find  out  what  your  interests  are  and  begin  informing 
yourself  about  them  and  thinking  about  them  and  let 
that  become  your  life.’  Wasn’t  that  wonderful?” 

This  same  enthusiasm  Leanore  applies  to  her  work 
with  the  Colorado  State  Legislature.  Three  of  the 
men  attending  the  session  on  job-training  just 
described  had  forty-year  sentences.  “A  forty-year 
sentence  makes  no  sense  at  all.  That’s  one  of  the 
things  I’m  working  on.  In  1985  one  of  the  men  in  the 
legislature  persuaded  the  state  to  double  all  the 
sentences!  And  this  is  the  result.  Our  prisons  are 
clogged.  Four  men  will  never  get  out ...  In  1972 
when  I began  prison  work,  a life  sentence  meant  ten 
years.  Then  it  was  increased  to  twenty.  Now  they’ve 
doubled  it  to  forty!  A forty-year  sentence  doesn’t 
make  one  nickel’s  worth  of  sense  to  anybody.  I don’t 
think  the  legislators  thought  of  the  consequences.  So 
I said  to  them,  'Do  you  realize  that  since  1985  when 
sentencing  was  doubled  that  we  now  have  58  men 
doing  40  year  sentences?  Do  you  know  what  that’s 
going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  . . . aside  from  the  fact  that 
when  they  get  to  be  sixty,  seventy,  seventy-five 
they’re  going  to  have  enormous  medical  expenses 


from  strokes  and  heart  attacks  and  mental  problems? 

. . . Just  the  normal  expenses  of  keeping  these  58  men 
imprisoned  for  the  next  ten  years  will  cost  the  state 
over  fifty  million  dollars  . . . You  have  calculators,  why 
don’t  you  figure  it  our  for  yourself?  I figured  it  our 
with  a pencil  . . . You’re  spending  over  50  million 
dollars  of  the  public’s  tax  money  for  58  men.  And  we 
have  over  4,000  men  in  prison.'” 


What  good  is  it  if  we  put  everybody 
in  prison  who’s  ever  committed  a 
rape  if  we  continue  to  have  people 
raping?  I want  to  find  out  what’s 
causing  crime.  Let’s  stop  the  crime 
instead  of  building  new  prisons. 


Leanore  works  presently  on  this  legislative  issue 
with  a group,  Citizens  for  Correctional  Reform,  which 
prepares  position  papers  once  every  two  weeks  and 
distributes  them  to  each  state  legislator.  “We’re 
trying  to  get  the  legislators  to  stop  building  anymore 
prisons  . . . We  just  work  like  demons  . . . We  brought 
legislators  down  from  Minnesota  where  they  have  a 
very  good  prison  system  in  which  they  put  a cap  on 
prison  population.  Crime  has  not  gone  up  in  the  eight 
years  since  the  cap  of  3,800  people  in  prison  has  been  in 
effect.  Citizens  for  Correctional  Reform  got  a similar 
cap  in  prison  population  passed  by  the  Senate  this 
year  [1988]  but  we  lost  it  in  the  House.  We  almost 
won  and  we’ll  try  again.  We  had  a luncheon  for  state 
legislators  who  were  impressed  with  our  work.  I had 
to  laugh,  though,  because  we  don’t  have  any  money. 
We  borrowed  money  to  fly  the  Minnesota  legislators 
here  and  sometimes  we  have  to  pass  the  hat  to  get 
postage  for  a mailing!  We’re  too  busy  to  work  on 
writing  grants.  In  fact  we’re  going  to  move  ahead  to 
learn  all  we  can  about  sex  offenders  by  calling  the  top 
ten  therapists  in  the  state  to  meet  with  us  to  educate 
us  and  then  eventually  hold  a public  meeting  on  the 
subject.  We’ll  also  meet  with  key  legislators  and 
district  attorneys  to  discuss  crime  prevention.  What 
good  is  it  if  we  put  everybody  in  prison  who’s  ever 
committed  a rape,  for  instance,  if  we  continue  to  have 
people  raping?  I want  to  find  out  what’s  causing 
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crime.  Let’s  stop  the  crime  instead  of  building  new 
prisons.” 

Leanore  is  assisted  in  Citizens  for  Correctional 
Reform  by  Macon  Cowles,  a retired  minister,  by  a 
Jesuit  priest  who  does  prison  counselling,  by  Alice 
West,  wife  of  a Lutheran  minister,  by  Eric  Wright  of 
the  Denver  AFSC  office  and  by  Roger  Louen,  a 
writer.  They  meet  once  a week  early  in  the  morning 
for  two  hours.  They  have  video-taped  much  material 
on  the  prison  crisis  in  America  and  shown  the  tapes 
to  legislators.  Changing  the  sentencing  laws, 
educating  against  building  new  prisons,  advocating 
changes  in  law  for  sex  offenders,  and  lobbying  for 
crime  prevention  are  their  present  tasks. 

Speaking  of  excellent  educational  resources  on 
prisons,  Leanore  recommends  Edna  McDonnell  Clark 
Foundation  of  New  York,  250  Park  Avenue,  N.Y., 
N.Y.  10017.  Three  of  their  pamphlets  which  Leanore 
uses  are  Time  to  Build?,  Crime  and  Punishment:  the 
Public  View  and  Overcrowded  Times.  (Send  a self- 
addressed  mailing  label  with  request  for  these  free  ma- 
terials.) Another  good  pamphlet,  but  not  free,  is  It’s 
About  Time  — Solving  Americas  Prison  Crowding  Crisis 
by  John  and  James  Austin,  National  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency,  6409  Odana  Rd.,  Madison,  WI 
53719. 

The  stories  of  Leanore  Goodenow’s  over  1,000 
hours  spent  with  prisoners  in  prisons  should  be 
gathered  into  a book,  combined  with  her  educational 
and  legislative  advocacy  efforts.  They  would 
constitute  a model  framework  for  anyone  who  also 
may  feel  led  to  undertake  a ministry  to  those  who  are, 
but  for  the  small  band  of  the  faithful,  mostly  out-of- 
sight  and  forgotten  in  a society  which  punishes  but 
does  not  reform,  isolates  but  does  not  educate,  and 
kills  its  murderers,  having  reared  them  in  a violent 
society. 

Leanore  Goodenow  has  received  many  awards  for 
her  extraordinarily  patient  and  persistent  educational 
and  reform  efforts.  Her  life  and  its  leadings  are  the 
stuff  out  of  which  Quaker  legends  arise.  She  remains, 
however,  extraordinarily  modest.  “I  don’t  need  these 
awards,”  she  concluded.  “My  reward  is  what  I do.” 
And  what  she  does  is  much  more  than  recorded  here. 
A Christmas  letter  from  Leanore  was  a peek  into  the 
warmth  and  affection  she  doesn’t  talk  about  — she 
had  just  held  her  annual  Christmas  party  for  prisoners 


in  maximum  security.  The  evening  before  that 
Leanore  had  attended  the  opening  of  an  art  exhibit  in 
a Denver  gallery  which  she  arranged  for  a prisoner  on 
death  row  — 36  paintings  — regretting  that  he  could 
not  be  there  to  see  his  own  exhibition.  She  sees 
prisoners  as  real  people  and  encourages  their  total 
development. 

To  be  led  is  to  know  one’s  part  in  the  universe. 


********* 


A New  Approach  to  Justice 

by  Lynn  FitZ'Hugh,  University  Meeting  (WAJ 


Friends  have  long  struggled  over  appropriate  and 
healing  ways  to  respond  to  the  problem(s)  of  crime. 
Many  of  us  look  with  chagrin  at  the  fact  that 
Philadelphia  ruling  Quakers  instituted  the  first 
“penitentiaries”  as  a hoped  for  improvement  over  the 
humiliation  and  abuse  of  public  stockades.  Friends 
hoped  to  provide  a time  for  private  reflection  and 
penitence. 

Instead,  a new  system  of  incarceration  and  private 
abuse  was  bom.  Many  Quakers  today  work  to  change 
the  abuses  of  the  present  criminal  justice  system 
which  has  incorporated  a public  spirit  of  vengeance 
and  punishment. 

I want  to  speak  of  a new  approach  built  on 
restoring  relationships,  the  Victim  Offender  Recon- 
ciliation Program  (VORP).  Mennonites  have  taken 
the  lead  in  this  new  approach,  but,  as  a Quaker 
working  within  the  mediation  field,  I find  it  highly 
reflective  of  Quaker  values  and  generally  appealing  to 
Friends. 

Background  and  Advantages  of  VORP 

The  first  United  States  VORP  program  began  in 
1978  in  Elkhart,  IN.  Since  that  time,  over  forty 
VORPS  have  sprung  up  around  the  U.S.  (plus  a 
significant  number  in  other  countries).  I work  in  the 
Seattle/King  County  VORP  which  began  four  years 
ago. 

The  VORP  approach  to  crime  says  that  above  all 
(Continued  on  page  122) 
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(New  Approach  to  Justice:  continued  from  page  121) 
else  there  is  a broken  relationship  which  needs  to  be 
addressed  and  healed,  or  reconciled.  As  any  of  you 
know  who  have  ever  suffered  a burglary,  the  victim  is 
left  with  many  (often  unanswered)  questions:  Why 
did  this  happen  to  me?  How  did  they  pick  my  house? 
Why  did  they  take  these  things  and  not  those? 

Would  they  have  hurt  me  if  I’d  walked  in?  The 
offender,  especially  if  caught,  may  feel  remorse  or 
even  want  to  make  up  for  what  was  done,  but  not 
know  how  she/he  can  do  that. 

As  our  present  day  criminal  justice  system 
functions,  victim  and  offender  seldom  meet  unless  in 
court,  where  their  interaction  is  predetermined  by  the 
needs  of  the  court,  not  the  needs  of  either  party. 
Victims  are  very  much  sidelined.  After  giving  a 
report  to  the  police  they  may  receive  very  incomplete 
information  about  court  dates  for  the  offenders.  If 
they  choose  to  go  to  court,  that  may  be  their  only 
contact  with  the  offenders.  If  they  don’t  go,  they  may 
or  may  not  receive  notice  of  the  sentence.  Even  if  the 
victim  didn’t  want  the  offender  prosecuted,  the 
offender  would  be  anyway  because  she/he  is  still 
considered  to  have  victimized  the  state  or  the 
community. 

The  mediation  process  says  that  when  someone  has 
committed  a crime  against  another  person  there  is  a 
disruption  in  both  lives,  a tear  in  the  fabric  of 
harmonious  community  that  must  be  put  right  for 
both  parties.  We  think  of  shalom  as  meaning  peace, 
but  in  fact  it  means  the  community  in  right  relation- 
ship,  in  harmony.  The  mediation  process  attempts  to 
restore  the  Shalom  Community.  And  there  is  good 
precendent  for  this  approach.  In  Matthew  5:  23-24 
Jesus  says:  “So  if  you  are  offering  your  gift  at  the  altar, 
and  there  remember  that  your  brother  has  something 
against  you,  leave  your  gift  there  before  the  altar  and 
go;  first  be  reconciled  to  your  brother,  and  then  come 
and  offer  your  gift.”  Jesus  gives  us  a model  for  dispute 
resolution  that  is  personal.  Jesus  is  clear,  as  well,  that 
we  must  do  this  prior  to  coming  before  God.  The 
unresolved  dispute  is  a barrier  to  one’s  relationship  to 
God!  What  an  important  ministry,  then,  to  be  acting 
to  remove  that  barrier!  Also,  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  Jesus  says:  “Blessed  are  the  peacemakers;  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.”  When  we 
mend  the  rends  in  peace,  Jesus  calls  us  God’s  children! 


How  the  VORP  Process  Works 

The  King  County  VORP  receives  its  referrals  from 
the  Probation  Department.  Other  VORPs  receive 
them  from  other  additional  sources  such  as  the 
Prosecutor’s  Office,  attorneys  or  the  parties  them- 
selves. King  County  VORP  works  only  with  juvenile 
offenders  (up  to  18)  who  have  committed  nonviolent 
property  crimes  (such  as  burglary,  vandalism, 
theft, etc.).  Other  VORPs  work  with  adults  who  have 
committed  violent  crimes. 

VORP  programs  typically  train  community 
volunteers  to  be  mediators.  These  mediators  contact 
first  the  offenders  and  then  the  victims  to  explain  the 
program  and  solicit  their  participation.  If  they  agree, 
then  a face-to-face  meeting  is  set  up  between  them  at 
which  each  has  an  opportunity  to  talk  about  what 
happened  and  describe  their  feelings,  and  to  work  out 
a contract  resolving  the  incident.  In  Seattle,  that 
contract  is  then  taken  back  to  the  judge  at  the  time  of 
sentencing  and  made  part  of  the  sentence. 

This  face-to-face  meeting  can  be  the  occasion  for 
healing.  The  victim  has  a chance  to  get  answers  to 
his/her  questions.  The  offender  has  the  chance  to 
apologize  and  even  on  occasion  to  ask  for  and  receive 
forgiveness.  The  victim  is  able  to  voice  his/her  anger 
to  the  one  person  who  most  needs  to  hear  it.  Meeting 
each  other  helps  the  offender  realize  that  a real  person 
suffered  and  that  it  is  to  this  person  that  they  are 
making  restitution  payments.  For  the  victim,  it 
personalizes  what  has  been  a faceless  impersonal  event 
and  allows  the  offender  to  be  seen  as  a whole  person 
with  a context  of  other  forces  working  in  his/her  life. 
In  King  County  we’ve  found  that  only  9%  of  those 
who  go  through  the  program  reoffend  in  the  following 
two  years.  This  personalization  can  thus  effect 
healing  for  both  parties. 

Current  Issues  Between  VORP  and  the 
System 

For  VORP  programs  to  continue  effectively  to 
bear  these  benefits  and  have  altering  effects  on  the 
court  system  which  VORP  staff  hope  to  have,  there 
are  several  areas  of  its  application  within  the  system 
which  VORP  programs  must  watch.  Ideally,  VORP 
models  an  alternative  way  of  resolving  the  problem(s) 
of  crime.  The  judge,  taking  into  account  responsible 
behavior,  can  reduce  other  sanctions.  Depending  on 
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what  point  in  the  process  referrals  are  made,  there  is  a 
greater  or  lesser  chance  of  impacting  sentencing. 
Properly  used,  VORP  should  be  of  benefit  to  both 
parties,  and  not  be  in  any  way  a punishment. 

However,  if  referrals  to  VORP  are  made  at  sentenc- 
ing, its  impact  is  severely  limited,  and  can  become 
simply  another  sanction  available  to  the  judge. 

Another  factor  which  can  limit  VORP’s  impact  on 
sentencing  is  the  existence  of  Standard  Range 
Sentencing.  Some  states,  such  as  Washington,  have 
this  measure,  originally  passed  as  a progressive  law  to 
limit  judges  who  gave  excessive  or  racially  biased 
sentences.  Standard  Range  Sentencing  takes  into 
account  a number  of  factors:  the  crime,  age,  past 
offenses,  and  period  of  time  between  offenses  which 
are  all  assigned  points.  Each  offender,  depending  on 
the  class  of  crime  and  total  of  points,  falls  within  a 
certain  maximum  and  minimum  range. 

The  judge  sentences  this  range,  unless  she/he 
submits  a written  “manifest  injustice”  to  the  higher 
courts  justifying  a higher  or  lower  sentence.  The 
effect  of  this  law  has  been  higher  levels  of  incarcera- 
tion as  represented  by  the  number  of  even  minimum 
range  sentences  that  represent  detention  time  that 
would  not  have  been  ordered  otherwise.  Therefore,  in 
states  with  range  sentencing,  the  greatest  impact 
VORP  can  have  is  to  be  an  influence  for  low  range 
sentences.  VORPs  have  the  potential  of  having  far 
greater  impact  on  sentencing  in  states  where  judges 
are  free  to  impose  even  lower  sentences  than 
minimum  range  or  accept  VORP  contracts  as  the 
entire  disposal  of  the  matter.  Standard  Range 
Sentencing  needs  to  repealed,  or  amended  to  allow  for 
alternatives  to  incarceration. 

One  of  the  real  advantages  of  VORP  is  that  in  its 
more  humane,  cooperative  problem  solving,  it  is  able 
to  work  out  solutions  much  more  satisfactory  to  the 
two  parties,  and  much  more  reflective  of  the  specific 
individuals  involved  than  a huge  adversarial  process 
can.  In  many  states  it  is  common  for  restitution  to  be 
ordered  as  part  of  sentencing.  For  a juvenile  under  15, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  have  any  way  to  come  by  money. 
The  VORP  process  has  allowed  parties  to  contract  for 
work  hours  for  the  victim,  good  grades  and/or 
attendance  in  school  (sometimes  to  excuse  amounts 
of  owed  damages),  or  work  for  third  parties  designated 
by  the  victim.  VORP’s  personal  involvement  allows 


for  contracts  that  meet  the  need  of  both  parties. 

The  courts,  aware  of  the  limitations  of  what  they 
can  do  to  assure  restitution,  also  see  this  as  a valuable 
role  for  VORP  and  make  many  referrals  for  this 
reason.  This  is  one  of  the  places  where  the  line 
between  cooperation  for  alternative  goals  and 
potential  co-option  in  the  court  goals  must  be 
watched  carefully.  VORP  must  continue  to  provide 
more  humane  ways  to  work  out  restitution  agreements 
without  simply  becoming  an  adjunct  for  the  court  to 
iron  out  its  restitution  headaches.  VORP  needs  to 
operate  in  a way  that  continues  to  have  impact  on 
sentencing,  the  process  in  which  people  are  involved, 
and  the  way  we  think  of  justice,  rather  than  become  a 
way  to  make  more  effective  the  present  punitive  and 
retributive  system.  This  is  certainly  possible,  but  is 
simply  one  of  the  always  present  tensions/challenges 
when  one  works  with  a system  in  an  attempt  to 
change  it. 

Friends  hold  that  there  is  that  of  God  in  every 
person.  I feel  the  philosophy  of  mediation,  which 
places  equal  importance  on  both  parties’  feelings, 
needs,  and  healing,  will  be  much  more  attractive  to 
Friends  than  the  adversarial  and  punitive  process  of 
the  courts.  As  Friends  we  have  experienced  in  all  past 
efforts  to  effect  change  in  our  societies,  that  there  are 
exciting  opportunities,  hidden  pitfalls,  and  continuous 
challenges.  I encourage  Friends  to  become  more 
familiar  with  and  involved  in  the  blossoming 
mediation  field,  keeping  a firm  grasp  on  the  implica- 
tions of  how  it  is  applied  and  practiced. 
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Friendly  Nonviolence 
Outreach  Wins  Inmate 
Enthusiasm 

by  Pat  Qilmore,  Mt.  View  Meeting,  Denver 

If  it  weren’t  for  our  own  Sharon  Phelps  and  Bruce 
Thron-Weber  and  the  Alternatives  to  Violence 
Program  (AVP),  this  letter  from  four  Canon  City 
inmates  at  Skyline  would  never  have  been  written. 

The  unsolicited  letter  was  written  to  the  superin- 
tendent at  the  state’s  maximum  security  facility  to  tell 
how  AVP  had  helped  them  and  why  they  thought  it 
should  be  used  more  widely. 

“It  provides  examples  of  how  conflicts  can  be 
resolved  in  positive  ways  ....  It  was  fun  ....  It  was  a 
time  we  could  throw  off  the  front  a lot  of  us  carry 
around  and  just  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  being  open  and 
honest  with  one  another,”  the  prisoner  wrote. 

Recently  I heard  one  of  these  same  inmates  sum  up 
results  of  a four-point  problem-solving  exercise:  “It 
works!” 

“It  works”  is  probably  the  reason  the  AVP 
outreach  may  be  the  most  exciting  new  Friends-like 
project  in  these  parts. 

One  of  the  Canon  City  guards  observed  the  results 
and  wrote:  “Many  programs  offer  the  chance  for 
inmates  to  learn  and  change  over  a period  of  time. 
The  Alternatives  to  Violence  Program  accomplishes 
this  in  three  days.” 

What  is  it  about  AVP  — a program  started  by 
Friends  in  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  — that  calls  up 
this  kind  of  response?  Most  of  us  agree  it’s  the 
emphasis  on  Transforming  Power  and  the  AVP  mix: 

1.  Creating  a feeling  of  empowerment 

2.  Combining  fun  with  learning 

3.  Getting  participants  together  for  three-day 

workshops  where  they  have  a chance  to  experi- 
ence community  building 

4.  Specific  training  in  non-violent  techniques 

The  biggest  single  group  taking  part  in  AVP  comes 
from  our  Meeting,  with  Bruce,  Sharon,  Janet  Mallory, 
Dale  Campbell,  Kathy  Schneider,  Sunny  Brown,  and 
Pat  Gilmore  on  the  list  of  graduates  of  from  one  to 


three  of  the  three -day  workshops. 

In  addition,  Bruce  convenes  the  board  for  the 
struggling  new  group  — AVP  being  one  of  the 
spinoffs  of  the  now  defunct  Cornerstone.  Others  on 
the  board  are  Sharon,  who’s  also  getting  the  office 
details  and  referral  service  going  at  the  AVP  office; 
Janet  and  Pat. 

Some  Friends  may  know  AVP’s  talented  Program 
Director,  Mark  Wessley,  who  occasionally  attends 
Meeting. 

AVP  also  has  a “1-1  Visitor”  project  at  Denver 
County  Jail.  It  includes  some  counseling  and  family 
outreach. 

[Reprinted  from  the  Mountain  View  Meeting  Newsletter, 
November  1988.] 
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A Note  on  God  and  Evil 

by  M ary  Louise  R.  O’Hara,  La  Jolla  Meeting 

Friends  have  a favorite  Quaker  phrase,  “There  is 
that  of  God  in  everyone.”  Even  in  the  rapist?  Is  this 
statement  either  logical  or  true? 

Peter  Fingesten,  to  whom  God  was  revealed  as 
compassionate  Love,  has  come  closest  to  the  truth: 
“God  is  the  Spirit  of  Love”  . . . “Love  is  God”  . . . 
“Where  hate  and  evil  are,  God  cannot  be.” 

I recently  experienced  my  twelve  year  old  niece’s 
reaction  on  learning  that  a rapist  had  killed  an  eight 
year  old  girl  about  a mile  distant  from  my  home. 
After  hearing  on  TV  about  the  child’s  terrible  death, 
my  niece  was  afraid  to  go  to  bed  at  night. 

I foolishly  said,  “Say  your  prayers,  dear.  God  will 
take  care  of  you.” 

“God  can’t  do  anything,”  was  the  anguished  cry. 
“If  he  could,  he’d  have  saved  that  little  girl’s  life! 
What  makes  you  think  he’d  take  care  of  me?” 

What  a chilling,  challenging  moment!  How  to 
preserve  a child’s  belief  in  God?  Finally  I was  able  to 
say,  “If  the  rapist  had  ever  learned  that  God  is  Love, 
he  would  have  had  love  in  his  heart,  and  would  have 
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taken  the  child  safely  home  to  her  mother.” 

There  was  no  love,  therefore  no  God  in  the  rapist. 
Twenty  years  ago  I sent  copies  of  Peter  Fingesten’s 
article  “Toward  a New  Theology  of  Love.”  (F.J. 
March,  1968)  to  many  young  friends.  They  responded 
that  it  was  the  only  believable  idea  of  religion  they 
had  ever  read,  and  thanked  me. 

I,  too,  was  deeply  grateful  for  Peter  Fingesten’s 
wisdom  because  I hated  God  for  not  rescuing  Jews  and 
Protestants  from  Hitler’s  horror  death-camps  when 
their  myriad  prayers  bombarded  heaven  with 
anguished  pleas.  The  hate  in  Hitler’s  heart,  the 
limitless  cruelty  of  the  military  then  (and  now  in  Iraq, 
Iran,  Central  and  South  America,  Ireland)  cannot  be 
stopped  by  prayers  to  God.  Violence  continues  until 
attrition  or  intelligence  compels  an  end  to  the 
tragedy.  One  cannot  believe  there  is  any  God  in  men 
who  perpetuate  such  suffering. 

To  kill  is  a natural,  animal  instinct.  It  is  not 
humane.  Nature  is  not  God,  although  many  prefer  to 
believe  that  they  are  one  and  the  same.  Why  should 
God-as-Love  make  the  end  of  life  so  painful  and  full 
of  sorrow:  cancer,  senility,  Alzheimer’s  disease, 
arthritis,  AIDS?  Would  God-as-Love  create  deformed 
children  or  kittens?  Would  God-as-Love  design  life  in 
such  a way  that  each  species  has  to  devour  another 
species,  in  order  to  exist?  (Example:  we  eat  animals 
and  plants,  cats  eat  mice,  cattle  eat  hay  . . .)  Would 
God-as-Love  create  earthquakes,  floods,  famine? 

Such  cruelty  is  the  antithesis  of  Love. 

As  Albert  Schweitzer  wrote,  “Nature  is  marvel- 
ously creative  and  senselessly  destructive.” 

Nature  is  our  inescapable,  physical  existence  and 
environment.  God  is  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  Love. 

Where  Love  is,  there  is  sharing,  caring,  sacrifice. 
Mother  Teresa  is  a supreme  example,  but  every  kind 
deed  is  a spark  of  that  Divine  Fire,  at  home  or  abroad. 

Unless  the  ethic  of  universal,  compassionate  Love 
is  accepted  by  all  religious  leaders,  political  leaders 
and  educators,  suffering  will  continue  unabated  on  our 
earth.  Earth  — the  only  planet  known  to  contain 
human  beings,  fully  capable  of  creating  a good  life  for 
all  living  creatures. 


On  Being  Responsible  in  Meeting 

by  Peg  M arson,  Multnomah  Meeting 

I sometimes  feel  spiritually  let  down  by  our 
Meeting  for  Business.  It  so  often  falls  out  of  worship 
into  a struggle  of  wills.  I want  to  shake  my  finger  at 
the  individuals  who  seem  at  fault,  those  whom  I have 
experienced  as  unloving  and  lacking  in  forbearance, 
those  who  seem  unwilling  to  open  their  small  truths 
to  the  corporate  light  that  might  lead  us  to  a whole- 
ness bom  of  Truth. 

I am  tempted  to  blame  others  because  that  would 
relieve  me  of  my  most  difficult  challenge:  to  be 
responsible  for  my  own  unlovingness  and  lack  of 
forbearance.  How  can  I be  expected  to  wait  quietly 
on  God’s  spirit  when  numerous  others  keep  jumping 
in  with  opinions  generated  by  their  own  egos?  How 
can  I be  loving  when  others  are  angry?  How  can  I 
forgive  when  I feel  attacked  for  who  I am? 

But  sometimes  I can  go  deeply  enough  inside 
myself  that  I come  out  on  another  side,  where 
everything  looks  clear  and  bright.  Then  I know  that 
others  appear  defensive  and  unloving  because  I am 
defensive  towards  them.  I feel  unforgiven  because  I 
have  been  unwilling  to  forgive.  I feel  unacknow- 
ledged by  exactly  those  Friends  whom  I have  been 
unable  to  hear  with  my  heart.  From  this  other  side,  I 
can  see  that  others  are  a mirror  in  which  I must 
confront  my  own  image. 

So  who  can  be  responsible  for  making  this  better, 
except  myself?  And  how  can  I remain  where  it’s  clear 
and  bright,  except  in  worship? 

[Reprinted  from  the  November  1 988  Newsletter  of  the 
Multnomah  Monthly  Meeting.] 


Friends  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
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News  of  Meetings 

by  Lois  K.  Vincent , San  Fernando  Meeting 

I love  to  read  the  newsletters  of  various  meetings. 

It  makes  me  proud  and  humble  to  be  a Friend  when  I 
see  the  creative  concerns  and  activities  carried  on  in 
individual  ways  by  Monthly  Meetings. 

Since  this  column  is  just  beginning  and  I have  not 
yet  received  much  news  of  other  meetings,  let  me  start 
with  my  own  meeting  — San  Fernando  Valley.  An 
attender  writes  that  it  was  the  Friends  Bulletin  which 
led  her  into  a meaningful  and  absorbing  activity  when 
it  gave  her  an  awareness  of  the  dreadful  destruction  of 
rain  forests  in  Central  and  South  America  and  the 
struggle  of  peasant  women  there  to  get  firewood  for 
cooking.  She  made  a connection  with  a solar  cooking 
group  which  has  been  successful  in  teaching  peasants 
there  how  to  make  solar  cookers  and  has  gained  the 
attention  of  the  UN  Food  and  Agricultural  organiza- 
tion. 

San  Fernando  Meeting  members  have  been 
exercising  environmental  concerns  on  down-to-earth 
efforts  locally.  Clerk  A1  Jones  has  been  a moving 
force  in  “graffitti-busters,”  which  has  cleaned  up 
Sylmar,  the  graffitti  capital  of  Los  Angeles,  in  a model 
pilot  effort.  Mary  Edwards  exercises  her  “garbage” 
concerns  in  a group  which  has  successfully  pushed  city 
government  for  recycling  and  measures  for  separation 
of  hazardous  trash. 

From  Tucson  we  get  news  of  Borderlinks,  which 
provides  people  with  an  opportunity  to  visit  our 
border  area  with  Mexico  after  the  pattern  of  “Witness 
for  Peace”  in  Nicaragua.  This  program  was  initiated 
by  Friend  Jim  Corbett.  It  is  a program  of  the  Tucson 
Ecumenical  Council  Task  Force  on  Central  America 
and  it  has  a newsletter. 

We  note  Humboldt  Meeting’s  “Faithful  Response 
to  Gorbachev’s  Initiatives”  and  their  urgency  that 
“spiritual  support  be  given  him  and  our  president  and 
vice-president  ...  to  hold  these  three  in  the  Light  at 
this  time  in  history.” 

From  Westwood  Meeting:  The  book  of  Soviet  and 
American  short  stories  jointly  published  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  U.S.  as  a Friends’  project,  will  appear 
in  April.  One  of  the  editors,  Anthony  Manousos 


(Santa  Monica),  was  featured  in  an  L.A.  Times  article 
about  the  book,  Feb.  24  — Shan  Cretin  will  make 
another  trip  to  China  in  March  ....  a few  members  of 
Westwood  Meeting  shared  Meeting  for  Worship  with 
Hermione  Baker  while  she  was  hospitalized  at  UCLA 
Medical  Center.  She  described  it  as  “very  special.” 
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BOOK  REVIEW 

by  Jack  Schultz , Santa  Cruz  Meeting 

Chipko  and  Appiko:  how  the  people  save  the  trees 
by  Pandurang  Hegde.  Quaker  Peace  and  Service 
Pamphlet,  Nonviolence  in  Action  series,  January, 
1988,  44  pp.,  Ll.75  (Pounds  Sterling).  Includes 
black  and  white  photographs,  glossary,  bibliography 
and  map. 

Chipko  means  the  act  of  embracing.  In  this  low- 
key,  but  inspiring  pamphlet,  the  term  refers  to  a 
profoundly  nonviolent  movement  in  India  which 
seeks  to  protect  the  native  forests.  The  movement 
began  dramatically  in  1 730,  when  363  villagers,  led  by 
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the  women,  accepted  death  while  hugging  the  sacred 
trees  upon  which  their  culture  depended,  rather  than 
allow  the  Maharajah’s  timber  crews  to  cut  them  down 
for  a palace.  The  Maharajah,  deeply  impressed  with 
the  calm  self-sacrifice  of  the  people,  declared  the 
groves  a sanctuary.  They  remain  today,  a green 
barrier  against  the  extension  of  the  Northern  Indian 
desert. 

In  modem  times,  the  Chipko  movement  has  spread 
to  many  parts  of  the  Himalayas  and,  more  recently,  to 
the  Southwestern  forests  of  Karnataka,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  term  Appiko  — which  also  means 
hugging  or  embracing.  Pandurang  Hegde,  the  author 
of  the  pamphlet,  after  doing  graduate  social  work,  has 
devoted  himself  to  working  with  India’s  landless 
laborers,  and  has  helped  bring  the  Chipko  techniques 
of  the  North  to  the  tropical  Appiko  movement  in  the 
South. 

His  account  relates  many  noble  victories  by  simple 
peasants  determined  to  protect  their  forests  and 
ecosystem  from  the  depredations  of  “progress.”  A 
notable  feature  of  these  dramatic,  nonviolent 
campaigns  has  been  the  commitment  and  leadership 
of  the  women.  In  India’s  male-dominated  rural 
society,  it  is  the  women  who  have  traditionally 
suffered  the  consequences  of  commercial  deforestation 
which  leads  to  lower  rainfall,  greater  distances  to  carry 
water,  and  a devastating  diminution  in  the  sustainable 
supply  of  the  five  F’s  — Fruit,  Fuelwood,  Fodder, 
Fertilizer  and  Fiber. 

The  forests  of  the  original  Chipko  story  are  part  of 
the  mantle  of  the  vast  watersheds  serving  the  Indian 
river  system.  We  read  frequently  of  the  devastation 
and  famine  caused  by  erosion  and  rapid  runoff- 
induced  flooding  throughout  India,  for  example  the 
great  loss  of  life  in  last  August’s  Bangladesh  floods. 
Worldwatch  reports  that  almost  60%  of  India’s  forests 
have  been  denuded  because  of  overpopulation 
pressures  on  fuelwood  supplies  and  the  market 
pressures  to  divert  forestland  to  cash  cropland  in  order 
to  deal  with  foreign  debt.  The  pamphlet  may  not 
sufficiently  emphasize  how  overpopulation  not  only 
leads  to  dangerous  forest  destruction  and  conversion 
to  erosion-prone  farmland,  but  indirectly  intensifies 
commerical  pressures  to  provide  raw  materials  and 
employment  (as  well  as  profits)  for  urban  areas. 

The  Chipko  tradition  of  nonviolence,  combined 


with  the  attitude  that  forests  are  sacred,  has  many 
potential  applications  for  our  own  need  to  confront 
the  short-term-advantage-oriented  timber  industry 
and  its  allies  in  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  Earth  First,  The  Tree  People,  and 
Floresta  (an  exciting  religiously- motivated  reforesta- 
tion project  in  the  Dominican  Republic)  all  have 
points  in  common  with  the  Chipko/ Appiko  movement, 
and  can  learn  from  each  other.  The  most  difficult, 
and  probably  the  most  important  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  Chipko,  is  the  way  in  which  the  protesters  have 
been  able  to  “love  the  oppressor”  and  oppose  policies 
— not  persons. 

Much  of  the  unwise  logging  practices  confronted 
by  the  Chipko/ Appiko  movement  resulted  in  an 
artificial  opposition  between  “scientific  progress”  and 
the  view  of  the  “environment  as  sacred.”  In  addition 
to  governmental  corruption  and  business  greed,  the 
view  abounds,  certainly  in  our  own  country  as  well, 
that  love  for  the  primeval  environment  is  somehow 
impractical  and  vaguely  sentimental.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  sense  of  awe  and  reverence 
which  we  can  feel  upon  experiencing  the  intricate 
relationships  between  all  aspects  of  the  natural  world 
can  be  legitimately  viewed  as  a deeper  insight  into 
practical  realities,  although  they  are  nonverbal,  than 
the  shallower  and  more  limited  insights  of  science,  as 
it  is  today,  although  these  are  explicit.  As  William 
James  has  said,  "...  the  mystics  have  always  been 
wrong  about  the  theories;  and  right  about  the  facts.” 
The  peasant  women  of  the  Himalayan  foothills  in 
fact,  it  turns  out,  have  understood  the  terrible 
consequences  of  indiscriminate  destruction  of  forest 
resources  better  than  the  trained  and  practical 
scientist.  The  sense  of  the  sacred  is  not  to  be 
apologized  for,  and  may  be  a better  guide  for  us  in  our 
dealings  with  “development”  than  all  the  “scientific” 
certainties  of  the  exploiters.  Timber  harvesting 
probably  can  better  be  done  responsibly  by  those  to 
whom  sustainability  is  more  than  lip-service.  But,  at 
best,  it  needs  to  be  approached  with  humility  and 
awe. 

The  lessons  of  Chipko  are  recommended  for  any  of 
us  who  view  the  protection  of  the  environment  as  a 
sacred  responsibility.  Only  through  nonviolence  can 
violence  against  our  world  and  people  be  acceptably 
opposed. 
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A New  Quaker  Principal  for 
John  Woolman  School 

by  Jim  Eusebio , Clerk,  Principal’s  Transition 
Committee 


Barbara  Bradshaw:  Photo  courtesy  of  Jim  Eusebio. 


The  Board  of  College  Park  Friends  Education  Asso- 
ciation of  John  Woolman  School  is  pleased  to  announce 
the  appointment  of  Barbara  Bradshaw  as  Principal  of  the 
school,  beginning  on  July  1 , 1989.  Barbara  will  succeed 
Ted  Menmuir  who  has  ably  led  the  school  for  the  past 
three  years.  While  Ted  has  resigned  the  principalship, 
he  will  continue  as  a valued  member  of  the  school  staff. 

Raised  in  Miami,  Florida,  Barbara  is  a member  of 
the  St.  Louis  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  where  she 
has  been  Clerk  of  the  First-Day  School  Committee, 
leader  in  the  Illinois  Yearly  Meeting  Youth  Oversight 
Committee  and  Clerk  of  Blue  River  Quarterly.  She 
has  been  active  with  the  New  England  Committee  on 
Nonviolent  Action  and  with  the  Honeywell  Project 
in  Minneapolis. 

Barbara  comes  to  John  Woolman  from  St.  Louis 
County,  Missouri,  where  she  served  as  a principal- 
level  coordinator  for  the  Special  School  District.  In 


addition,  she  has  been  a faculty  member  of  Harris- 
Stowe  Teachers  College  in  St.  Louis.  She  has  degrees 
in  English  Literature,  Regular  and  Special  Education 
and  School  Administration.  She  also  has  extensive 
training  in  conflict  management,  quality  circle 
programs  and  mediation  for  school  and  community 
groups. 

Barbara  will  come  to  California  on  April  1 to  begin 
a three-month  period  as  Principal-Elect.  During  this 
time,  she  will  acquaint  herself  more  deeply  with  the 
school  and  its  operations  before  assuming  full-time 
duties  in  July.  She  will  also  travel  to  many  Meetings 
throughout  PYM  to  introduce  herself  and  to  learn 
more  of  Friends’  views  about  John  Woolman  School. 
Her  husband,  Vaughn,  will  continue  his  work  as  a 
consultant  and  also  be  a part-time  JWS  staff  member. 
Their  son  Zach  is  a graduating  senior  at  Oakwood 
Friends  School  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

The  Board  is  looking  forward  to  Barbara’s  arrival; 
we  have  been  much  impressed  with  her  experience, 
energy  and  thoughtful  approach  to  education.  We 
feel  she  will  greatly  strengthen  an  already  strong 
school  program,  as  it  enters  its  second  quarter- 
century.  The  ideas  and  support  of  Friends  throughout 
California  will  be  a vital  aid  to  her  and  to  the  school. 
Please  join  the  John  Woolman  Board  and  staff  over 
the  coming  months  in  welcoming  Barbara  and  her 
family. 


Daffodils  with  Japanese  quince  blossoms  by  Mary  Lou  Goertzen 
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Letters 

An  Author’s  Response 

Dear  Editor: 

Thank  you  for  the  extra  copies  of  Friends  Bulletin. 
Especially  thank  you  for  passing  on  the  comment  by 
the  person  with  AIDS  in  your  Meeting;  his  reaction 
was  precisely  what  I hoped  to  achieve  by  writing  the 
piece. 

The  earlier  manuscript  which  you  published  on 
Apache  centering  [F.B.  April  1988]  has  prompted 
comments  from  people  in  several  parts  of  the  country. 
It  is  so  wonderful  when  people  take  the  trouble  to 
write  to  an  author. 

My  health  continues  on  its  positive  course.  I 
intend  to  die  of  hubris  (or  something  like  it,  I fear)  — 
not  cancer.  But  I do  not  intend  to  die  for  a while  yet 
— too  much  work  to  do,  too  much  to  see,  too  much 
to  think  about,  and  too  much  joy  in  sheer  existence 
and  nature  to  give  up  yet. 

I send  you  the  warm  and  illuminating  glow  from 
one  who  strives  to  walk  in  the  Light. 

Claire  R.  Farrer 

Support  for  Friends  Bulletin 
from  a New  England  Friend 

Dear  Editor: 

Reading  your  appeal  letter  caused  me  to  look  up 
the  last  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin,  Dec.  1988  which  I 
had  filed  to  take  to  my  Albany  Friends  Meeting 
library  ...  after  a typically  swift  perusal.  Just  now  I 
have  READ  this  attractively  printed  review  which 
communicates  with  THREE  Yearly  Meetings,  a fact  I 
had  not  quite  taken  in.  My  copy  is  a gift  from  Frances 
Ross  of  Claremont  Meeting  CA.  Frances  and  I have 
common  roots  in  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  and 
we  both  lament  and  rejoice  in  our  dual  responsiblity 
to  more  than  one  Meeting.  We  regret  the  drain  on 
time,  and  we  are  delighted  to  see  our  Quakerhood  as 
something  more  than  a particular  and  parochial 


gathering.  A modern  dilemma! 

So  here  I am  retracting  on  a resolve  to  simplify  my 
own  reading  shelves,  to  read  more  deliberately  what  I 
do  read,  and  to  put  larger  donations  into  fewer  causes. 
Good  resolve,  yes? 

If  only  we  had  a Rufus  Jones  who  might  edit  an 
American  Friend  for  the  1990’s,  good  for  coast  to  coast 
Quakers.  Might  we  aim  for  synthesis?  If  not  a 
combining  of  our  diversity,  could  we  edit  an  abstract 
of  ideas  from  all  our  publications  that  might  sit  neatly 
in  our  files  under  Yearly  Meetings  . . . thoughts  from? 
The  Quaker,  parochial-catholic  Digest  of  conflicts 
solved  and  old  solutions  newly  resolved,  all  good 
reading  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Enclosed  my  contribution  . . . 

Thoreau  Raymond 
Bennington  Monthly  Meeting,  NEYM  sojourning 
at  Albany  Friends,  NYYM 
[Friend  Raymond’s  suggestion  that  we  need  an  American 
Friend  for  the  1 990’ s is  an  editorial  task  this  editor  would 
like  to  schedule  for  her  retirement  a few  years  hence.  S.R.] 

From  an  American  Friend 
Residing  in  Australia 

Dear  Editor: 

I am  happy  that  you  have  become  acquainted  with 
Jo  Valentine,  one  who  has  repeatedly  put  her  body 
where  her  mouth  is.  She  has  the  support  of  family, 
Australian  Friends,  and  peace  activists  throughout  the 
country. 

The  U.S.  presence  of  bases  and  ships  and  planes 
here  are  much  feared  as  pressures  are  applied.  The 
multinational  conglomerates  devastate  the  productiv- 
ity of  local  businesses  so  that  their  sights  are  now  on 
the  profitable  munitions  industry  to  supply  Pacific 
neighbors. 

Most  of  Parliament  will  not  stand  up  to  their  party 
policies.  What  can  one  expect  when  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Cabinet  use  the  same  tactics  as  used 
against  them?  We  don’t  have  enough  Jo  Valentine’s 
around. 

Regards, 

John  Salyer,  PYM  Friend  attending  Camberra 
Regional  Meeting,  Australia 
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A Great  Blessing 

Dear  Editor: 

On  a cold  bright  November  morning  arrived  your 
Friends  Bulletin  in  all  its  Triennial  glory,  with  your 
beautiful  letter. 

Thomas  and  I have  felt  at  times  very  grey  and  low 
about  the  Triennial,  wondering  if  people  really  took 
enough  opportunities  of  opening  their  eyes  to  see  the 
doors  which  the  gathering  could  open  for  them.  To 
see  how  you  have  benefited  from  the  experience  and 
have  shared  it  with  other  people  has  been  a great 
blessing  to  us,  and  I am  sure  to  others. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Val  Ferguson 
General  Secretary,  FWCC,  London 

From  One  Who  Lived  and 
Worked  in  China 

Dear  Editor: 

I found  your  interview  (as  recorded  in  the  Friends 
Bulletin  for  October  1988)  with  Stephen  and  Ruth 
Yang  excellent.  It  gives  a real  taste  of  China.  As  you 
probably  know  Robert  Simkin  and  I lived  many  years 
on  the  campus  of  the  West  China  Union  University 
and  we  knew  Stephen  and  Ruth  as  students  there. 

May  I mention  several  minor  errors?  In  referring 
to  the  West  China  Union  University  (W.C.U.U.)  the 
name  is  incorrect  in  several  instances.  W.C.U.U. 
appears  as:  Western  China  Union  University;  West 
Shanghai  University;  Western  China  University;  West 
China  University  (listed  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance.) 

The  W.C.U.U.  was  founded  by  British  Quakers, 
American  Baptists  and  American  and  Canadian 
Methodists,  later  called  United  Church  of  Canada. 
Some  years  later  the  British  (not  Australian) 
Anglicans  joined  the  co-operative  effort. 

Ruth  graduated  from  W.C.U.U.  medical  school  in 
1937.  She  was  one  of  five  women  students  to 
graduate  in  medicine  that  year. 

In  referring  to  the  period  after  the  Communist 
take-over  the  names  of  the  foreigners  who  remained,  I 
believe,  should  record  William  (Bill)  Sirvell,  British 


Quaker,  and  Earl  W illmot,  a Canadian.  May  I add 
that  those  interested  in  learning  more  about  the 
Chinese  Communist  revolution  should  read  William 
Sirvell’s  I Stayed  in  China. 

Sincerely, 

Margaret  T.  Simkin,  Claremont  Meeting 


Memorials 

Roger  Spencer 

Born  January  5,  1910  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  Roger 
Spencer  died  of  a stroke  at  Pasadena,  California,  on 
February  5,  1988. 

He  was  introduced  to  Friends  Meeting  while  he 
was  attending  the  University  of  Washington,  and 
became  a C.O.  during  the  early  forties,  serving  at  the 
Civilian  Public  Service  Camp  at  Chilao,  California. 
He  studied  at  the  Vedanta  Ashram  in  Hollywood.  He 
then  obtained  a columnist  position  on  a Chicago 
newspaper.  The  severity  of  his  colds  made  him 
choose  to  move  south  on  a tuna  boat  to  Guaymas, 
Mexico,  where  he  met  Zoyla,  the  Mayor’s  daughter. 

In  1945  they  were  married,  had  their  own  shrimp  boat 
and  divided  their  time  between  Sonora  and  Guaymas. 
They  wrote  a column  for  the  HermosiUo  Weekly. 

Admiration  for  the  column  caused  a friend  of 
Zoyla’s  to  suggest  to  El  Segundo,  California,  that  it 
become  a Sister  City  of  Guaymas.  Roger  and  Zoyla 
were  teaching  English  at  the  Guaymas  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  were  asked  to  effect  this  relationship 
by  the  Chamber’s  manager.  They  did  such  a good  job 
that  the  contact  is  still  thriving. 

Zoyla  wrote  recently  of  the  Spencer’s  shared  values 
that  they  passed  on  to  their  children.  She  named 
these  values,  as  follows,  “equality,  morality,  admira- 
tion for  the  miracles  of  life  and  nature,  speaking 
without  altering  the  facts,  and  rejoicing  in  educa- 
tional opportunities  that  allow  the  second  and  third 
generations  to  make  such  strides.” 

The  Spencer’s  moved  to  California  in  1955;  and 
Roger’s  work  was  in  real  estate  and  building  homes. 
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Their  children  then  had  the  advantage  of  learning 
both  cultures,  Mexican  and  American.  Roger  joined 
Orange  Grove  Meeting,  serving  on  Overseers, 
Nominating,  and  Property  Committees.  The  Meeting 
invited  the  Spencers  to  be  its  caretakers,  and  their 
bilinguality  enabled  them  to  help  in  the  Refugee 
Committee’s  work  and  also  to  welcome  attenders  of 
the  intercultural  Mothers’  Club  Community  Center, 
calling  each  child  by  name  as  he  or  she  arrived.  After 
Roger’s  death,  Zoyla  continued  this  custom,  telling 
them  “goodbye”  each  day  until  she  moved  back  to 
Guaymas.  Roger  served  on  the  Mothers’  Club  Board; 
and  the  young  Hispanic  mothers  sought  Zoyla’s  wise 
counsel. 

Roger  was  truly  a friend  to  all,  as  was  evident  at 
Orange  Grove  Meeting  for  Worship  on  the  occasion 
of  his  death.  The  Spencer’s  children,  Cataline,  Steve, 
and  Jose,  were  present  to  uphold  Zoyla.  Patricia,  the 
daughter  who  lives  in  Paris  with  her  family,  was  with 
us  in  spirit,  and  we  held  the  Spencer’s  seven  grand- 
children in  our  hearts,  thankful  that  all  of  us  had  had 
the  special  relationship  with  Roger  which  he  made 
possible. 


«£► 


AA 


Elizabeth  Barrett 


Ruth  Elizabeth  Peters  Barrett  was  bom  February 
28,  1903  in  Friendsville,  Tennessee  and  died  on 
Saturday,  November  5,  1988.  She  was  a birthright 
member  of  Friendsville  Meeting  and  (after  attending 
La  Jolla  Meeting  for  many  years)  transferred  to  La 
Jolla  Meeting  in  May  1963,  and  to  San  Diego  Friends 
Meeting  in  December  1973. 

Elizabeth  graduated  from  Earlham  College  and 
taught  at  Grossmont  High  School  and  Helix  High 
School  and  was  a student  counselor.  She  was  married 
to  Jack  Barrett  in  1955.  He  died  in  1965.  Elizabeth 
was  active  and  involved  in  many  Friends’  social 
concerns.  She  served  on  the  Board  and  was  active  in 
the  YWCA  for  many  years  and  was  the  person  who 
originally  arranged  for  the  Friends  Meeting  to  meet  in 
the  East  YWCA,  the  place  that  has  served  us  well  for 
the  past  nineteen  years. 


Elizabeth  has  always  been  a highly  valued  member 
of  our  Friends  Meeting  and  a warm,  concerned  friend. 
Her  serene  and  yet  jovial  presence  remains  as  a 
constant  influence  with  us.  Elizabeth  has  been  a joy 
and  a blessing  to  all  who  knew  her. 


A A A A 


Donald  Campbell 


The  Friends  Meeting  of  Mexico  City  regrets  to 
report  the  death  of  Donald  Campbell  on  January  24, 
1989. 

Donald  B.  Campbell  was  bom  in  Des  Moines, 

Iowa,  in  1908,  and  came  to  Mexico  in  1935  where  he 
married  Margarita  Malo  and  had  two  children,  Jaime 
Antonio  and  Clara.  He  became  a member  of  the 
Meeting  in  1947  and  was  Clerk  for  the  past  two  years. 
Since  1983  he  has  been  director  of  the  Refugee 
Emergency  Aid  Program  and  an  enthusiastic  promotor 
and  organizer  of  the  George  Fox  Library. 

For  Donald  Campbell,  spiritual  progress  was  the 
most  important  part  of  life.  His  own  spiritual  path  led 
him  into  a deep  interest  in  Eastern  religions,  espe- 
cially Zen  Buddhism  which  he  practiced  for  many 
years.  During  this  time  he  collaborated  on  the 
Spanish  translation  of  the  The  Three  Pillars  of  Zen  by 
Roshi  Philip  Kapleau.  He  read  extensively,  acquiring 
an  important  collection  of  books  on  religious  themes. 
After  taking  charge  of  the  Meeting  Library,  he 
enriched  it  with  new  acquisitions,  many  of  which 
reflected  his  interests. 

The  Meeting  received  the  gift  of  his  interest  and 
active  participation  in  its  spiritual  life  and  that  of 
each  of  its  members.  His  untiring  activities  and 
concern  for  refugees  was  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  His 
talent  in  keeping  us  interested  in  religious  practice 
broadened  our  spiritual  life  and  provided  an  example 
for  our  future  practice. 

[Donald  Campbells  A Quaker  Universalist’s  Credo  in 
Spanish  and  English,  Mexico  City,  January  18,  1 989,  is 
available  from  Mexico  City  Friends  Meeting .] 
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Promoting  Literacy  for 
Liberation  in  El  Salvador 

by  Mary  Bowen,  Courtesy  of  the  Human  Rights 
Desk,  AJFSC,  No.  CA.  Regional  Office 

Raul  Anorve  and  I were  very  excited  when  the 
National  Union  of  Earthquake  Victims  of  El  Salvador 
(UNADES)  contacted  us  in  the  summer  of  1988 
about  initiating  a literacy  campaign  in  El  Salvador. 
(Eighty  percent  of  Salvadoran  citizens  are  illiterate.) 
Raul  is  a community' based  educator  who  trains  others 
to  teach  literacy  using  the  techniques  of  Paulo  Freire. 
Fre ire’s  approach  to  literacy  has  been  highly  successful 
because  it  challenges  learners  to  think  critically  about 
their  lives  and  to  begin  to  control  their  own  destinies. 
In  the  literacy  classes,  words  are  carefully  chosen  that 
represent  emotionally  and  socially  problematic  issues 
in  the  learners’  lives.  Dialogue  about  each  “genera- 
tive” word  or  theme  stimulates  their  understanding  of 
the  social  root  causes  of  these  problems  and  how  they 
could  effect  change.  Freire ’s  approach  empowers 
learners  with  the  reading  and  writing  skills  necessary 
to  bring  social  reform  and  is  especially  suited  for  an 
organization  such  as  UNADES  whose  efforts  toward 
social  reform  are  rooted  in  the  self-sufficiency  and 
self-determination  of  its  communities.  Our  goal  here 
in  the  United  States  is  to  support  the  literacy  project; 
how  these  communities  choose  to  use  the  skills 
engendered  from  our  project  is  up  to  them. 

I started  the  preliminary  work  for  the  campaign  in 
September  of  1988  when  I went  to  El  Salvador  and 
dialogued  with  the  communities  to  elicit  information 
on  generative  themes,  their  community  needs,  and 
their  concept  of  education  and  literacy.  Then 
pictures  were  taken  to  codify  this  information.  In 
October  of  1988  Raul  went  to  El  Salvador  and  trained 
ten  teachers.  After  his  return  to  the  U.S.  we 
produced  500  literacy  primers  using  the  pictures  and 
words  generated  by  the  communities  themselves. 
Then  in  December  Raul  and  I returned  to  El  Salvador 
to  deliver  the  primers  and  to  evaluate  the  project. 
Since  we  returned  from  El  Salvador  our  primary  goal 
has  been  to  raise  funds  to  support  the  project.  The 
teachers,  and  the  communities  that  they  serve,  are 
without  even  the  most  basic  of  necessities  and  many 
teachers  cannot  continue  to  devote  their  time  to 


teaching  without  a stipend.  Anyone  wishing  to  help 
the  campaign  may  do  so  by  sending  a tax-deductible 
donation  to  Building  With  the  Voiceless  of  El 
Salvador  (please  note  on  check  memo:  Literacy 
Campaign),  421  Seward  Square,  S.E.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20003.  We  also  have  a need  for  bi-lingual 
teachers  to  go  to  El  Salvador  and  work  directly  with 
the  communities.  For  further  information  or  to 
arrange  a slide  show  presentation  of  our  literacy 
program,  please  contact  Mary  Bowen  (213)  387-3284 
at  El  Rescate,  2675  W.  Olympic  Blvd,  Los  Angeles, 
CA  90006. 

Resources 

❖ Betty  Stone,  In  Praise  of  Law,  1986,  Waterway 
Press,  R.2.Supply,  NC  28462,  $7.95.  Quaker  writer 
Betty  Stone’s  345  page,  fully  indexed  book  is  “a 
beginner’s  guide”  to  law  from  specific  subjects  such  as 
business  and  families,  wills  and  welfare,  animals  and 
children,  to  myriad  aspects  of  non-violent  approaches 
through  law. 

❖ The  Prison  Abolitionist,  edited  by  Gordon  Husk,  is 
a prison  and  penal  abolitionist  newsletter  that  wel- 
comes written  submissions.  Contact  The  Canadian 
Friend,  60  Lowther  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5R 
1C7. 

❖ David  Holden,  Friends  Divided,  Friends  United 
Press,  Richmond,  IN,  $14.95.  David  Holden  writes  of 
the  continuing  paradox  of  the  many  splits  in  the 
Quaker  “peaceable  kingdom.”  The  book  is  a study  of 
Quakers  as  a political  and  social  people,  as  well  as  a 
religious  group. 

The  question  David  Holden  pursues  as  he  looks  at 
Quaker  conflicts  is  not  why  anger  is  created,  but  why 
anger  becomes  great  enough  to  disrupt  relations.  The 
author’s  political  and  cultural  insights  bring  new 
perspective  to  historical  Quaker  conflicts.  We  can 
hope  also  that  his  work  will  help  Quakers  accept  their 
diversity  and  prevent  further  splits  in  the  Society. 

David  E.W.  Holden  is  Associate  Professor  of 
Sociology  at  Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Ontario, 
and  Academic  Director,  Queen’s  University  Correc- 
tional Services  Program.  He  was  Scholar- in- 
Residence  at  Earlman  School  of  Religion  in  1983-84. 
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❖ AFSC  Bookstore  Publications 
2160  Lake  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94121 

❖ Joe  Gunterman  and  Trevor  Thomas,  This  Life  We 
Take:  A Case  Against  the  Death  Penalty,  1987,  FCL 
Education  Fund,  $1.00. 

❖ AFSC  Criminal  Justice  Committee,  Northern 
California  Regional  Office,  Little  Red  Jail  Book:  A 
Citizen’s  Jail  Action  Manual,  1983,  AFSC,  $1.00. 

❖ AFSC  Criminal  Justice  Staff  and  Criminal  Justice 
Panel  and  Marc  Mauer,  The  Lessons  of  Marion,  the 
Failure  of  a Maximum  Security  Prison:  A history  and 
Analysis,  with  Voices  of  Prisoners,  AFSC  Philadelphia, 
$2.00. 

❖ Michigan  AFSC  Community  Relations  Commit- 
tee Report,  Toward  Pretrial  Justice,  1973,  Michigan 
Area  AFSC,  $1.00. 

❖ A Report  on  Crime  and  Punishment,  AFSC, 

Struggle  for  Justice,  1971,  Hill  and  Wang,  New  York, 
$1.95. 


Announcements 

John  Woolman  School  Announces  its 
Summer  Workcamp  for  1989 

You  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  10th  year  of 
John  Woolman  School  workcamps.  John  Woolman 
school  is  located  in  Nevada  City,  at  12585  Jones  Bar 
Road,  Nevada  City,  CA  95959;  (916)  273-3183.  It  is 
set  among  pine  trees;  although  often  we  work  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  after  work  we  can  cool  off  in  the 
school’s  pond  near  our  tents. 

Although  Russ  and  Mary  Jorgensen  have  an- 
nounced their  “retirement,”  they  are  willing  to  help 
lead  Camp  1 , until  some  of  you  come  forward  to 
volunteer  your  leadership.  Sharane  Palley  will  again 
be  the  cook  in  Camp  1.  Jim  Anderson  will  return  as 
the  leader  of  Camp  2. 

There  are  two  workcamps  scheduled  for  6/25/89  to 
7/2/89  and  7/2/89  through  7/9/89.  Costs  for  those  15 
and  older  is  $40.00  per  workcamp;  $35.00  for  those  11 
- 14  and  $25.00  for  those  10  and  under. 

Please  write,  or  call,  for  application  form:  Tran 


Khanh-Tuyet,  1637  Belvedere  Avenue,  Berkeley,  CA 
94702.  (415)  524-9086. 

FWCC  Calendar  Available 

The  1989  CALENDAR  OF  YEARLY  MEET- 
INGS, published  by  the  Friends  World  Committee  for 
Consultation,  is  now  available.  This  handy  flyer  lists 
dates,  locations,  and  clerks  of  yearly  meetings 
throughout  the  world.  Addresses  for  some  Quaker 
centers  and  offices  are  also  included.  For  your  free 
calendar,  send  a self  addressed  stamped  envelope  to 
FWCC,  Section  of  the  Americas,  1506  Race  St., 
Philadelphia,  PA  19102. 

Announcing  Soviet  and  American 
Writers*  Publication 

On  April  23,  1:00  to  3:00,  at  San  Francisco  Friends 
Meeting,  2160  Lake  Street,  the  Peace  and  Social 
Concerns  Committee  of  the  SF  Friends  Meeting  is 
sponsoring  a potluck  lunch  and  reception  to  welcome 
Tatiana  Kudryateva,  Soviet  editor  of  The  Human 
Experience  and  two  Soviet  writers.  The  book  is  an 
historic  collaboration  between  Soviets  and  the  East- 
West  Relations  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting.  It  will  be  published  in  both  English  by 
Knopf  and  Russian.  The  making  of  the  book  is  a 
fascinating  story  of  Quakers  at  work  in  US-Soviet 
realtions.  For  more  information  call  Kay  Anderson 
(415)  563-7662  (w)  or  (415)  776-8659  (h). 

FVVCC’s  Friends  Committee  on  Scout- 
ing Newly  Formed 

Sue  Brune,  Friend  appointed  to  the  FWCC  Com- 
mittee on  Scouting,  is  requesting  Friends’  input  to 
create  a religious  award  scouting  study  program,  with 
a logo,  to  provide  a vehicle  for  young  Friends  involved 
in  Scouting  to  explore  their  faith  by  interpreting  the 
history,  faith  and  testimonies  of  Friends.  The  program 
would  encompass  ages  from  Brownies  and  Cubs  to 
Scouts,  Explorers,  Guides  and  Adult  Scouters  who 
would  contribute  to  these  new  Quaker  programs  for 
youth. 

Please  send  suggestions  and  drawings  of  logos  as 
soon  as  possible  to  Sue  Brune,  3145  Kings  Row,  Reno, 
NV  89503-3201,  (702)  746-1305. 
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Calendar 

April 


8-9 
8-9 
15  - 16 

Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting,  Phoenix  Meeting  House 

Eastern  Regional  Gathering  of  Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting,  Moscow,  ID 
Children’s  Creative  Response  to  Conflict,  Two  Day  Intensive  Training  on  Conflict 
Resolution,  515  Broadway,  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  $75.00  fee.  Contact  (408)  426-3381. 

16 

Colorado  Regional  Meeting,  Boulder  Meeting.  Contact:  Clerk,  Betty  Cannon, 
(303)  494-0393. 

22-23 

“Creating  Family,”  Gathering  of  Quaker  Lesbian  and  Gay  Men  and  Supportive 
Friends,  Orange  Grove  Meeting  House,  Pasadena.  Contact:  Elaine  Wadle,  (818) 

29-30 

247-5128.  $10.00  registration. 

New  Mexico  Friendly  Women’s  Retreat,  Gila,  New  Mexico.  Contact:  Barbara 
James,  (505)  538-2740. 

30 

Thich  Nhat  Hanh,  Speaker,  Annual  Dinner  and  Program  for  the  Resource  Center 
for  Nonviolence,  First  Congregational  Church,  900  High  St.,  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  5:30 

6 

p.m.  Program  7:30  p.m. 

May 

North  Sound  Gathering  of  Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting,  a day  for  family 
fellowship  and  potluck  at  Quaker  Cove. 

7 

9-  11 

So.  California  Quarterly  Meeting,  Orange  County/Mar  Loma  Meetings,  hosts. 
Pacific  Northwest  Gathering  of  Gay  and  Lesbian  Friends,  Camp  Sealth  near  Seattle, 
WA.  Contact  Pablo  Stanfield,  (206)  781-0344 

13 

South  Sound  Gathering  of  Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting,  Vashon  Island, 
report  of  FWCC  Triennial  in  Japan. 

14-  18 

June 

Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting,  Fort  Lewis  College,  Durango,  CO 

20  - 21  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting,  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA 

22  - July  19  Third  Annual  Peace  Tour  of  the  USSR  by  PYM  East- West  Relations  Committee. 


1-8 

A few  places  are  still  left.  Contact  Julie  Harlow  immediately:  (916)  753-6826. 

July 

Friends  General  Conference,  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  NY.  For  info  write 
to:  FGC,  1520-B  Race  St.,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102. 

19  -23 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Pacific  Lutheran  University,  Tacoma,  WA.  Janet 
Hoffman,  former  clerk  of  New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  will  be  Friend  in  Residence. 

6-  12 

August 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  La  Verne  University,  La  Verne,  CA.  Registrar:  Joe 
Magruder,  (916)  455-0556. 
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(Editorial:  continued  from  page  118) 

were  any  great  evangelists  indifferent  to  history;  they 

were  living  souls  who  rose  to  the  call  of  the  time.” 

(PP..4&5) 

In  August  1988  when  I joined  a group  of  Friends 
in  Korea  to  be  with  Friends  in  Seoul  Meeting,  we 
were  fortunately  able  to  visit  with  Ham  Sok  Hon  in 
the  hospital  where  he  was  a patient.  When  I asked 
him  what  we  could  do  to  be  useful  to  Korea,  he  said, 
“Convince  your  government  to  withdraw  its  occupa- 
tion troops  from  South  Korea  by  1990.  Ask  them  to 
persuade  the  USSR  and  China  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  North  Korea  to  begin  reunification  talks.” 

To  have  known  Ham  Sok  Hon  was  to  have  met 
such  a living  soul  who  rose  to  the  call  of  his  time. 

He  believed  that  we  are  morally  responsible  for 
history.  He  undertook  a lifetime  of  responsibility  to 
advance  the  nation  of  Korea  morally,  politically, 
religiously.  Frequently  imprisoned  for  his  teaching 
and  publishing  on  behalf  of  democratization  and  the 
reunification  of  Korea,  Teacher  Ham  could  yet  write: 
“A  universe  such  as  this,  living  a life  such  as  this,  is 
it  not  worth  living  even  though  there  is  much 

suffering? For  an  individual  as  for  a nation  great 

character  is  a gift  of  suffering.” 

Rereading  his  chapter  on  “The  Meaning  of 
Suffering,”  I recognized  Teacher  Ham  in  his  own 
words:  “A  great  teacher  always  focuses  on  what  is 
inside.”  Goodness  of  heart  (an  ideal  borrowed  from 
Mencius  whom  Ham  Sok  Hon  quotes  on  page  180) 

. . .is  the  stuff  that  will  enable  us,  if  we  set  our  heart 
on  it,  to  fulfill  our  mission  in  the  world.”  Perhaps  a 
most  fitting  epitaph  for  Teacher  Ham  would  be  two 
words:  mission  fulfilled. 

A recent  letter  from  Gilmann  Booh,  clerk  of 
Seoul  Friends  Meeting,  and  his  wife  Kyunshin  Han, 
concluded  with  these  words: 

“The  death  of  Teacher  Ham  is  a great  sorrow  for 
the  whole  of  Korea.  People  will  remember  his 
teaching  forever.  He  once  said  on  T.V.  that  though 
his  flesh  will  be  gone,  he  will  be  always  living  with 
his  loving  people.  May  he  rest  in  peace!” 

The  Light  which  enlightened  Ham  Sok  Hon 
holds  him  still  as  all  his  friends  around  the  world 
give  God  thanks  for  such  leadership,  courage  and 
goodness  of  heart. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

All  ads  submitted  must  be  consistent  with  the  beliefs 
and  testimonies  of  Friends.  $.40  per  word.  Minimum 
charge  $8.00.  Add  10%  if  boxed.  ALL  ADS  MUST  BE 
PREPAID,  payment  accompanying  copy.  Graphics  serv- 
ices available  through  Friends  Bulletin.  Write  for  an 
estimate.  Send  for  information  sheet  with  prices  for 
display  advertisments  and  mechanical  requirements. 

Copy  Deadline:  30  days  prior  to  publication. 

Publishing  of  advertisements  does  not  imply  endorse- 
ment by  Friends  Bulletin. 


HOST  SEARCH  FOR  FRIENDS  CENTER,  SAN 
FRANCISCO 

San  Francisco  Meeting  is  seeking  by  May  1,  1989  a 
Friendly  couple  for  the  position  of  Host  and  Hostess,  in 
exchange  for  a rent-free  apartment  in  the  meetinghouse. 
If  interested,  write  immediately,  San  Francisco  Host/ 
Hostess  Search  Committee,  c/o  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  2160  Lake  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94121. 


Do  You  Read 
A Friendly  Letter 
Every  Month? 

If  not,  maybe  you  should.  Few  Quaker  publications  have 
caused  as  much  talk  and  controversy  per  page  as  A Friendly 
Letter  since  it  first  appeared  in  1981.  That’s  because  it  has 
brought  a growing  number  of  readers  a unique  series  of 
searching,  crisply  written  reports  on  today’s  key  Quaker 
issues  and  events,  in  a convenient  newsletter  format.  Many 
of  these  reports  have  been  the  first  and  some  the  only  cover- 
age of  these  important  topics.  A year’s  subscription  (12 
issues)  is  $13.95;  sample  copies  free  from  A Friendly  Letter, 
P.O.  Box  1361 , Dept.  B4,  Falls  Church,  VA  22041 . 


PLANNING  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  SERVICES 

TOWN  PLANNING 
SITE  ANALYSIS 
ENERGY  EFFICIENT  DESIGN 
NON-TOXIC  BUILDING  MATERIALS 

ARCHITECT  PAUL  HARRIS 

P.O.  BOX  5243  SANTA  ROSA  CA  95402  (707)  546  0432 


Shirley  Ruth 


mi 
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My  place 

Between  blue  sky  and  water,  mountains  stand 
where  they  have  risen  from  the  ocean  floor 
below.  I travel  through  this  wonderland 
of  changing  beauty:  birds  that  hop  or  soar: 
bright  sails  that  skim;  the  surf;  the  roar  of  waves 
on  beach  or  rocky  shore;  high  waterfalls 
that  plummet  down  through  flowered  forests;  caves 
and  coves  and  deserts;  fish  in  pools;  the  calls 
of  nature  reaching  out  to  every  sense 
reminding  me  I must  accept  in  heart 
and  mind,  in  humbleness,  without  pretense, 
my  place  in  this.  I cannot  stand  apart. 

In  what  I build  I can  no  more  instill 
of  permanence  than  rainbows  on  the  hill. 


— Martin  Cobin , Boulder  Meeting  (CO) 


